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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. may devour, and as a cunning serpent seeking|speaking, a man on horseback rode up to the meet- 
whom he may deceive. He was once an angel of|ing-house, and after sitting a few minutes on his 
light, and included among the ‘all’ which (God |horse, — rv oe oa and = _ the 
Subscriptions — made, and which he pronounced good, but by not| meeting closed, when he came up and spoke to me 
een Ta ne keeping his first oan he fell sreegh reheliien, kindly and to several other Friends. We were 
JOHN RICHARDSON, and, from an angel of light, became an angel of| afterwards informed that he held a great many 
darkness and an enemy to all goodness. But,|slaves, did not make any profession of religion, and 
at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTaIRs, though subject to his temptations, I had to set forth |seldom went to a place of worship. ; 
that by Christ Jesus the Saviour of the world, we| “2d. Went to Symon’s Creek meeting, where 
may be delivered from the snares of the evil one,|many were present, and I thought we were favour- 
and obtain eternal salvation, where the wickedjed with help from the great sanctuary, and afresh 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|cease from troubling, and the weary soul is at rest.|strengthened out of Zion. A little before the close, 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quartercents;| “ On Second-day morning, in company with|a ministering Friend present arose and said he be- 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if|seyeral other Friends, left Wilmington for Vir-|lieved we had been visited of the Lord this day, 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. ginia, passed Elkton and Baltimore, and arrived at|and he wished all to be encouraged. 
—Re—T$——_———<——————/| Washington, where I greatly admired to see the} “ Seventh-day. Were at Piney Woods Monthly 
For “The Friend.” |change since I was there in 1813. Third-day, took| Meeting, where I was led to revive our Saviour’s 
Rebecea Hubbs. steamboat, and went down the Potomac river,|admonition to be at peace with all men, viz: ‘If 
(Concluded from page 354.) passing Alexandria and Mount Vernon, and much |thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
In Ninth month, 1841, she was liberated to visit|beautiful scenery. Landed at Aquia Creek, and|berest that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
the Quarterly Meetings of Bucks and Abington, |saw at the hotel a poor slave handcuffed with|leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
and the meetings composing them, and also to ap-|irons; his master, a well looking youth, took him|way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
point some meetings where no Friends reside. She|in the cars, as far as Fredericksburg. I thought,|come and offer thy gift.’ Another Friend spoke 
was strengthened to accomplish this service, much| there is a heaven, where the prisoners rest together|on the same subject, and I feared that between 
to the relief of her mind. The last meeting was|and hear not the voice of the oppressor. us both, our offerings were rather too much. [I felt 
one appointed for the inhabitants near the Penne-| “‘Fourth-day. Attended Caroline Meeting, where|much for Friends here in their lonely situation, 
pack, of which she says, “It was attended by a|were more persons than I expected to see, and/|there being so few left. 
considerable number of respectable people, and my|though it was unsettled for a time, yet at length we| “ First-day. At Piney Woods Particular Meet- 
heart rejoiced under a fresh sense of the universal|were favoured with some solemnity. ing, where was a large gathering, most of them 
love of God in and through his beloved Son, Christ} “ Sixth-day, 26th. Went to Cedar Creek, and|standing around the house, waiting for us, which 
Jesus, who has been our Helper in this visit; may|afterwards to Walter Crew's house. Thirty-one|seems to be the practice. I was engaged in sup- 
all praise be ascribed unto His great Name.” In|years ago this Friend was pilot for myself and my | plication, and afterwards, in much weakness, arose 
returning the minute granted her, she said she had|dear companion, Sarah Scull, to some places here-|before them all, with the saying of the apostle, 
afresh experienced that every act of dedication to| away, and went with us to James Madison, then the |‘ The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
the will of the great Head of the church is re-| President of the United States. I was glad to see| after wisdom, but we preach Christ Crucified, unto 
warded with the incomes of his enriching peace. |him once more, and after a favoured religious op-|the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks 
Advancing years had made considerable impres-| portunity in his family, we parted in much chris-| foolishness ;’ showing that unto every one that be- 
sion on her constitution, and she sensibly felt the} tian love. lieveth in Him, he is the wisdom and power of God 
infirmities and weakness of age, as well as many| “ First-day. At Richmond meeting, where I was|unto salvation. Help from on high seemed afforded 
close trials and privations which fell to her lot.|reminded of the Scripture declaration, ‘ There is alin the needful time. My dear companion, Mary 
But love to her heavenly Father, and a fervent] spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty |Carpenter, spoke to the coloured people, of whom 
desire for the everlasting welfare of her fellow crea-|giveth him understanding.’ I had to show that|there were many. They were very quict, and be- 
tures seemed the prevailing clothing of her spirit.|though this was in man, yet it was not of man, but |haved very well. It was thought there were more 
Under the constraining influence of this love, she}of God who made him for a purpose of his own|than six hundred persons at this meeting. 
believed herself again called to leave home in the|glory; that through obedience thereto, he might| “ Second-day morning. Were at Wells’ meeting, 
service of the gospel, and surrendering herself in|glorify him here on earth, and be happy forever|and in the afternoon at Beach Spring, and reached 
obedience to what she believed to be the command| with him hereafter. I felt thankful for a renewed |our lodgings just in time to escape a heavy storm 
of her Lord, she had the unity of her Friends ex-|sense of Divine love shed abroad universally to all,| with thunder, and lightning, and strong wind, by 
pressed in the minute of Salem Monthly Meeting,|and I thought we were favoured with a time of|which many large trees were blown down. 
to attend the Yearly Meeting, to be held in Vir-| refreshing from the presence of our holy Redeemer,| ‘ Third-day. Attended Rich Square, where our 
ginia, in 1844, to visit some of the meetings com-|to whose great Name be praises given. dear Friend, Richard Jordan, once belonged. We 
posing it, and to appoint some among those not of| “Second-day. Left Richmond for Norfolk. In|were favoured with a quiet, solemn season. , 
our religious Society. passing down James river, we were shown the place,| “‘ Fourth-day. Started for Black Creek, in Vir- 
This was her last journey in the work of the|where the great Indian chief Powhattan lived, and|ginia, and, on our way, passed through a town 
ministry, and she spoke of it afterwards as “ the|also his grave, marked by a large stone. The spot|called Jerusalem. My heart was pained and 
evening sacrifice,” the retrospect of which, though|where Captain John Smith first landed on Pow-|grieved to see the very many slaves, as we passed 
deeply sensible she was indeed an unprofitable ser-|hattan’s land, to wrest it from him, was also point-|along. This was the seat of the Southampton 
vant, afforded her much peace. She makes the/ed out to us. Near Jamestown we saw the remains|negro insurrection some years ago, for which many 
following memorandums respecting it, viz : of the first place of worship, built by the white|of the slaves were shot or hung. We were told 
“Fourth month 20th, 1844. Set out with my|settlers in Virginia, and said to be the oldest of|several were shot under the large trees before the 
Companion, Mary Carpenter, from Philadelphia,|the kind in the United States. door of the house, where we stopped to bait. 
and met Caspar Wistar at Wilmington. Attended| “ Fifth month Ist. Went to the first meeting in| “Fifth month 8th, Fifth-day. Attended Black 
meeting there next day, where J. P. was favoured|North Carolina. Here I was led to set forth the|Creek meeting, and went that afternoon twenty 
in testimony, and I added a little on the necessity |excellency of faith in Christ, and the awful conse-|miles toward Gravelly Run. Next day, rode forty- 
there is to resist all evil, for Satan, our adversary, quences of unbelief and irreligion, on which I had | five miles to the house of the late J. Butler, who 
geeth about like a roaring lion seeking whom he|to dwell to my own admiration. While I was|had died about four weeks before, and his widow 
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was in grief for her loss. At this place, the Yearly 
Meeting of Virginia was once held, and many 
Friends lived here, but now there is a great change. | 
Some have died, and some have left the land of 
slavery, so that very few are left. ‘The widow told 
me that her husband sat in the meeting-house 
alone on the First-day before he died, and had| 
frequently done so. We seemed to be comforted 
together, and were solemnly reminded of our own 
mortality, that we also must soon die, and be sepa- 
rated from all things here. 

“ First-day. Attended Gravelly Run meeting, 
and, on Third-day, were at Black Water, many 
more persons attending than I expected to see. 

“ Fourth-day. At Western Branch, where was a 
large meeting-house, but very few members. Ro- 
bert White, a firm member, had recently been re- 
moved by death. 

“Fifth-day. Were at Johnson’s, where I think 
we were favoured with a very good meeting. There 
was quite a large gathering, and I was led to speak 
from the words of David, ‘O Lord, our Lord, how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth, who has set 
thy glory above the heavens. Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength, 
because of thine enemies,’ &c. The people were 
very attentive, and behaved solidly. 

“Sixth-day. Attended the Quarterly Select 
Meeting at Summerton, and in the afternoon, the 
General Quarterly Meeting.” 

No further memorandums of this journey have 
come to hand. She was favoured to reach home 
in safety, and returned her minute with the ac- 
knowledgment that the performance of the service 
had afforded her solid satisfaction. She afterwards 
at times alluded to it with the humble assurance that 
she had endeavoured to do the little which was re- 
quired at her hands, and that she had the gracious 
answer of “ Well done,” from her Lord and Master. 

Her health and strength began to decline, but she | 
was generally able to get to her own meeting, and 
frequently to the Monthly Meeting at Salem, where 
she was a member. She greatly enjoyed the soci- 
ety of her Friends, and esteemed it a privilege to 
meet with them for the purpose of Divine worship, 
often pressing through difficulties, and attending 
meetings under much bodily infirmity. One of the 
last Monthly Meetings she was at, she appeared 
much enfeebled in body, but very lively in her 
spirit, and, after a season of solemn, quiet waiting, 
she arose with the words, “ With desire have I 
desired to eat this passover with you before I suf- 
fer ;” enlarging instructively on the mercy and| 
goodness of the Redeemer, and his willingness to 


80th year of her age, and, we doubt not, is entered 


|into the rest prepared for the righteous. 





For “ The Friend.” 

Epistle, 1669. 

“ All Friends, that do believe in the light, as Christ 
hath commanded you, and are become children 
of light, keep to the proper speech ; that is, thee 
and thou to a singular, and you to many; as you 
may see throughout the Scriptures, it was the dan- 
guage of God and Christ, his prophets and apos- 
tles, and all good men ; though it is the practice 
of the first birth, and of the flesh, to say you, when 
they should say thou. Therefore take you heed 
of flattery to please men, and of letting the world’s 
spirit over you; though they have learned in their 
grammar, and other books, the plural and singular 
language, yet they speak plural when they should 
speak singular, to one.’—G. F. 

It would appear by the above, that George Fox 
thought the departure from the Scripture language, 
would involve principle, which is important to the 
believer in the Light, who lives up to his christian 
profession, and has not let the world’s spirit get 
the ascendancy over him. Many, from the influ- 
ence of the new light of this day, may imagine that 
Fox, Barclay and Penn were in comparative ob- 
scurity, and their opinions should not be binding, 
but we hope thousands of plain, honest people will 
be found through the Society of Friends, who will 
be conscientiously restrained from forsaking the 
footsteps of those upright men, and their faithful 
coadjutors, and who will maintain our christian 
testimony to plainness of speech, behaviour and 
apparel, with invariable firmness, 
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Sardinia 

Sardinia, or Piedmont, which is now the great 
centre of interest in the civilized world, as it is to 
be the battle-ground of nations, formed the subject 
of a very able and instructive article in the North 
American Review for October, 1857, from which 
are gathered the subjoined facts, based upon a 
history of Piedmont, by Antonio Gallenga, an 
Italian exile, known in Boston twenty years ago as 
L. Mariotti : 

The Sardinian monarchy, or Sub-Alpine king- 
dom, is a very ancient government, the history of 
which develops some singular vicissitudes, with 
which we have no concern at present. Under 
Charlemagne, Piedmont was the border land be- 
tween Burgundy and Italy. She dates her Chris- 
tian Civilization from St. Barnabas, one of the 
original apostles. From 1798 till the fall of Na- 


furnish spiritual nourishment, and to sup with the|poleon, Piedmont and Genoa were incorporated 


sincere waiting ones; and intimating also the pro- 
bability this might be her last opportunity with her 
Friends in that capacity. 

About two years before her close, she was at- 
tacked with paralysis, of which she had repeated 
slight returns, gradually weakening her powers. 
She bore the consequent suffering with meekness 
and patience; retained her love and relish for the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God, and for 
her merciful Saviour, who seemed dearer to her the 
nearer she approached to her mansion in heaven. 
The company of her Friends afforded her much 
satisfaction, aud she generally greeted them with a 
cheerful smile, and a heart replenished with Divine 
love. On the day previous to her close, taking 
leave of some of them, she said very affectionately, 
“ Farewell, in the Lord. I trust the Lord will 


withthe French empire; but the congress of Vienna 
disturbed that arrangement, and parcelled out the 
smaller kingdoms of the continent to suit the views 
of the monarchs there represented, without consult- 
ing the wishes of the different people in the premises. 

The fortress of Alessandria is the frontier citadel 
of Sardinia, and it is here that the cannon present- 
ed by different countries, as testimonials in favor 
of constitutional liberty, are mounted. Among 
them is the one sent from Boston a year or two 
| ago, respecting which Signor Corcili’s card of thanks 
remarked ; 

“Tt will be the novel office of this cannon to 
announce on the borders of the most despotic 
states of Europe, that the citizens of a democratic 
republic can appreciate and encourage a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and that, in the patriotic exer- 





have mercy upon us all.’”’ Thus, with humble 
composure and steadfast reliance on the mercy of 


|tions of Victor Emanuel and of the Count Cavour, 
‘\they can recognize the fact that a monarch and 


The geographical features of this remarkable 
territory are described by the reviewer as not less 
varied than its historical features. It touches and 
includes all that is most characteristic of mountain 
and plain, river and lake, sea-shore and forest, 
Within the limits of the kingdom may be seen the 
maize-fields and mulberry groves, the wheat-mead- 
ows and the vineyards that belong to the most fer- 
tile regions of Italy, and with them the snow-crown- 
ed peaks, the fir-clad ravines, the military high. 
ways, and the “inviolate summits” of Alpine dis- 
tricts. In Piedmont, the Alps and Apennines blend, 
The region is, in fact a succession of natural terra. 
ces formed by the mountains, with dells, gorges, 
and broad vales interspersed. Within the limits 
of the kingdom are the most fertile sections of the 
valley of the Po, Mont Blane, the Little St. Ber- 
nard, and that memorable highway which crosses 
Mount Cenis, and the Lake of Geneva is on its 
borders. ‘Thus it is surrounded by, or contiguous 
to the famous points of Kuropean travel, and watered 
by the most celebrated streams of France and Italy, 

But perhaps one of the most interesting cireum- 
stances connected with this country, and one which, 
the reviewer says, has essentialiy modified the 
career of Sardinia as an Italian State, and now 
inevitably affects her civic destiny, is the existence 
in the very heart of her mountain fastnesses, from 
remote antiquity, of an efficient colony of Dissenters, 

There is no chapter in the history of the chris- 
tian religion more significant than that which con- 
cerns the Waldenses of Piedmont. In the ravines 
of the grand crescent of the Alps, which extends 
from the Gulf of Genoa to that of Venice, so se- 
questered as often to become visible only from some 
overhanging cliff, nestle the parish churches of 
these primitive christians, whose boast it is, among 
the so-called Reformers, that Rome left them, not 
they Rome; who preserved the gospel in their 
memories, and disseminated it in precious frag- 
ments, when despotic bigotry had cancelled the 
holy record for the mass of humanity; who, in se- 
cluded hamlets, kept alive for ages the pure evan- 
gelizal faith, sending over Europe, in the guise of 
humble pedlers and mechanics, the first mission- 
aries, giving refuge to persecuted disciples, endur- 
ing with heroic patience and loyalty a long series 
of martyrdoms, transmitting orally through gene- 
rations the history, of which their enemies had 
destroyed nearly every written vestige, having for 
their most cherizhed heirloom a leaf of the Bible, 
and confrouting with equal and pious self-reliance 
the savage troops and the jesuitical reasoners of 
pope and king. The most romantic scenery and 
the oldest fortresses of Piedmont are associated 
with the valour and sacrifices of the Waldenses. 
The rocky mounds of Balsi signalize the pass 
where a few hundred dalesmen long kept at bay 
twenty thousand Savoyard and French troops. 
Along the very road where Hannibal's army passed, 
and by which Irenzeus carried the gospel into Gaul, 
these defenders of the faith, again and again, in 
the lapse of centuries, have retreated or made a 
desperate stand. From amid the gloomy arches 
of the larch and pine, their ancient hymns have 
stolen upon the mountain breeze. In every village 

have blazed the faggots of their martyrdom, 0 
every cave has shrunk the fugitive; each pass has 
proved a Thermopyla, each rock an altar. 

These Waldenses number 22,000 souls, and they 
have 169 schools. Manufactures, especially of 
silk, have recently begun to increase among them, 
and their legal protection in the metropolis of a 
kingdom, one-fifth of which is the property of the 


God in Christ Jesus, she gently and calmly met} bis enlightened minister may be the best guardians| Roman church, is one of the most auspicious signs 


the solemn summons, quietly departing on the) of the happiness, the good order, and the liberty of 
morning of the 29th of Tenth month, 1852, in the| Northern Italy.” 





of the time. 











In Piedmont one may listen to free and eloquent 
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parliamentary debates; he may read journals that 
advocate every phase of opinion; he may behold 
fifty thousand Italian refugees, protected and en- 
couraged in their several vocations. The Sardinian 
army is composed of finely disciplined soldiers, and 
the king, Victor Emanuel, has proved himself a 
prave and skilful general on the battle-field. He 
has inscribed on his banner the independence of 
Italy, and has gone to take command of his troops 
jn person, to meet the first shock of the Austrian 
invaders. The sympathies of all lovers of liberty 
are with the Sardinian in this conflict between 
tolerance and despotism, and the hopes of millions 
of the oppressed hang upon the issue.—Late Paper. 
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= For “The Friend.” 
A Singular Providence. 


Sir Richard Cradock, a justice of the peace, 
who was a violent hater and persecutor of the dis- 
senters, and who exerted himself to enforce all the 
severe laws then in existence against them, hap- 
pened to live near — Rogers, to whom he bore a 
particular enmity, and whom he wanted above all 
things to have in his power. Hearing that he was 
to preach at a place some miles distant, he thought 
it a fair opportunity for accomplishing his base 
design, and in order thereto hired two men to go 
as spies, and take down the names of all the 
hearers whom they knew, that they might appear 
as witnesses both against them and — Rogers. 
The plan seemed to succeed to his wishes. ‘These 
men brought him the names of several persons 
who were present at the meeting, and he warned 
such of them as he had a particular spite against, 
together with — Rogers, to appear before him. 
Knowing the violence of the man, they came with 
trembling hearts, expecting to be treated with the 
utmost severity. While they were waiting in the 


great hall, expecting to be called upon, a little girl, 
about six or seven years of age, who was Sir 
Richard’s grand-daughter, happened to come into 


the hall. She looked at — Rogers, and was 
much taken with his venerable appearance. He 
being naturally fond of children, took her upon 
his knee and caressed her, which occasioned her to 
conceive a great fondness for him. At length Sir 
Richard sent a servant to inform him and the rest 
that one of the witnesses being taken ill, was un- 
able to attend, and that therefore they must come 
again another day. 

They accordingly came at the time appointed, 
and being convicted, the justice ordered their mit- 
timus to be written to send them all to prison. 
— Rogers, expecting to see the little girl again, 
brought some sweetmeats with him to give her. 
As soon as she saw him, she came running to him, 
and appeared fonder of him than before. -This 
child being a great favourite with her grandfather, 
had got such an ascendency over him that he 
would deny her nothing, and she possessed such a 
violent spirit that she could bear no contradiction, 
so that she was indulged in everything she wanted. 
At one time, when she had been contradicted, she 
ran a pen-knife into her arm, to the great danger 
of her life. 

This bad spirit, in the present instance, was 
overruled for good. While she was sitting on 
— Rogers's knee, eating the sweetmeats, she 
looked earnestly at him, and asked, “ What are 
you here for, sir?” He said, “I believe your 
grandfather is going to send me and my friends to 
jail.” “To jail!” said she. “Why, what have 
you done?” “Why, I did nothing but preach, 
and they did nothing but hear me.” “ He shall 
not send you to jail!” replied she. “ Ay, but my 
dear,” said he, “I believe he is now making out 
our mittimus to send us all there.” Upon this, she 
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ran up to the chamber where Sir Richard was, and |on—all the plays, novels and romances I hear of; 
knocked with her head and heels till she got in, but after I have read them, my uneasiness is the 
and said to him, “ What are you going to do with same.” “That may be,” said he, “and I don’t 
my good old gentleman in the hall?” “That's wonder at it. But as to this book I speak of, I 
nothing to you,” said he, “get you about your|can say of it what I can say of no other I ever 
business.” “ But I won't,” says she; “ He tells read, that I never tire in reading it, but can read 
me that you are going to send him and his friends |it again and again, as if 1 had never read it be- 
to jail; and if you send them, I will drown myself|fore; and I always see something new in it.” 
in the pond as soon as they are gone. I will in-|*‘ Pray, doctor, what book is that?” “ Nay, that 
deed.” When he saw the child thus peremptory, |is a secret I don’t tell every one.” “ But could 
it shook his resolution, and induced him to aban-|not I get a sight of that book?” “ Yes,” replied 
don his malicious design. ‘Taking the mittimus in|he, “if you speak me fair, I can help you toa 
his hand, he went down into the hall, and thus|sight of it.” “ Pray, then, get it me, doctor, and 
addressed these good men: “ | had made out your | I'll give you anything you please.” “ Yes,” said 
mittimus to send you all to jail, as you deserve;|he, “if you will promise me one thing, I'll bring 


but at my grandchild’s request I drop the prose- 
cution, and set you all at liberty.” 

They all bowed, and thanked his worship; but 
— Rogers, going to the child, laid his hand upon 
her head, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, ex-| 
claimed, “God bless you, my dear child. May) 
the blessing of that God whose cause you did now| 
plead, though as yet you know him not, be upon 
you in life, in death, and to all eternity.” 

The above remarkable story was told by Timo- 
thy Rogers, the son of the ejected minister, who 
had frequently heard his father relate it with great 
pleasure; and the celebrated Thomas Bradbury 
once heard it from him when he was dining at the 
house of — Tooley, an eminent christian lady in| 
London, who was distinguished for her religion 
and for her love to Christ and his people, whose 
house and table, like Lydia's, were always open to 
them. What followed is yet more remarkable, as 
containing a striking proof of — Rogers’s prayers 
for this child, and the blessing which descended | 
upon her who had been such an instrument in the| 
deliverance of the persecuted servants of God.| 


it you, and that is, that you will read it over care- 
fully; and if you do not see much in it the first, 
that you will give it a second reading.” She pro- 
mised faithfully that she would. After coming 
two or three times without it, to raise her curiosity, 
he at last took it out of his pocket, and gave it 
her. This book was the New Testament. When 
she looked at it, she said with a flirt, “Poh! I 
could get it at any time.” ‘“ Why,” said he, “ so 
you might; but remember, I have your solemn 
promise to read it carefully.” ‘ Well,” said she, 
“though I never read it before, I'll give it a read- 
ing.” Accordingly she began to read it, and it 
soon attracted her attention. She saw something 
in it, wherein she had a deep concern, but her 
mind now became ten times more uneasy than 
ever. Not knowing what to do, she soon returned 
to London, resolved to try again what the diver- 
sions there would do to dissipate her gloom ; but 
nothing of this kind answered her purpose. She 
lodged at the court end of the town, where she 
had with her a female companion. On Saturday 
evening she had a remarkable dream, which was, 





— Tooley had listened with uncommon attention to | 


that she was in a place of worship, where she 


T. Rogers’s story, and when he had ended it, she heard a sermon; but when she awoke, she could 
asked him, “And are you that — Rogers's son?” |remember nothing but the text. This dream made 
He told her he was—upon which she said, “ Well|a deep impression upon her mind, and the idea 
as long as I have been acquainted with you, I)she had of the place and of the minister’s person 
never knew that before; and now I will tell you) was as strong as if she had been long acquainted 
something that you do not know: I am the very, with both. On the following morning she told her 
girl your dear father blessed in the manner you |dream to her companion, and said that after break- 
have related, and it made an impression upon me | fast she was resolved to go in quest of the place, 
that I never could forget.” though she should go from one end of London to the 


Upon this double discovery, T. Rogers and —| 
Tooley found an additional tie of mutual love and | 
affection; and then he and T, Bradbury expressed | 
a desire to know how she, who had been brought! 
up in an aversion to dissenters, and to serious re- | 


other. They accordingly set out, and went into 
several churches as they passed along, but none of 
them answered to what she saw in her dream. 
About one o'clock they found themselves in the 
heart of the city, where they dined, and then set 


ligion, now discovered such an attachment to both ;|out again in search of this place of worship. Be- 
upon which she cheerfully gave them the following ing in the Poultry about half after two o’clock, 
narrative :—After her grandfather's death, she be-|they saw a great number of people going down 
came sole heiress to his estate, which was consid-|the Old Jewry, and she determined to see where 
erable. Being in the bloom of youth, and having|they went. She mingled with the company, and 
none to control her, she ran into all the fashionable |they conducted her to the meeting-house, where — 
diversions of the age, without any restraint; but/ Shower was the minister, in the Old Jewry. 

she confessed, when the pleasurable scenes were} As soon as she entered the door, and surveyed 
over, she felt a dissatisfaction both with them and |the place, she turned to her companion, and said, 
herself, that always struck a damp to her heart,/with some surprise. “This is the very place I 
which she did not know how to get rid of in any|saw in my dream.” She had not been long there 
other way than by running over the same round |before she saw — Shower go up into the pulpit, 
again and again. But all was in vain. Having | and, looking at him with greater surprise, said, 
contracted some slight illness, she thought she|“ This is the very man I saw in my dream; and, 
would go to Bath, hearing that it was a place for if every part of it hold true, he will take for his 
pleasure as well as health. When she came thi-|text, Psalm exvi. 7: Return to thy rest, O my 
ther, she was providentially led to consult an apo-|soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thecary, who was a very worthy and religious man. | thee.” ’ 
When he inquired what ailed her, she answered,| When he rose up to pray, she was all attention, 
“ Why, Doctor, I don’t ail much as to my body;|and every sentence went to her heart. Having 
but I have an uneasy mind that I cannot get rid finished his prayer, he took that very passage for 
of.” “Truly,” said he, “I was so too till I met his text, and God was pleased to make the dis- 
with a certain book, and that cured me.” “ Books!” |course founded upon it the means of her saving 
said she; “I get all the books I can lay my hands/conversion: and thus she at last found what she 
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had so long sought elsewhere in vain: “ Restto| “ My dearest and best love salutes all the suf- 
her soul!” And now she obtained that blessing | fering seed, who sigh and groan, waiting for the 
from God, the fountain of felicity, which pious —|Deliverer to be more and more manifest amongst 
Rogers so many years before had so solemnly and|his people; who, in his arising, will turn the sha- 
fervently implored in her behalf. dow of death into morning. 

seine with holy patience, wait for him. ‘They will have 
this answer, ‘ Because thou hast kept the word of 
my patience, I will keep thee in the hour of tempt- 
ation which shall come upon all the world, to try 
them who dwell on the earth.’ 

“ With love to William Brown, thyself and your 
families, from thy brother and fellow-servant in 
the fellowship of the gospel, poor old 

“ ABRAHAM FARRINGTON.” 

After London Yearly Meeting was over, Abra- 
ham Farrington was joined by John Bradford, 
who continued with him as companion, nearly or 
quite to the close of his life. After visiting some 
meetings near the city, they, with Catharine Pay- 
ton and companion went to the Quarterly Meet- 
ings held at Colchester, Woodbridge, and Norwich. 
They were two or three weeks at and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Norwich, visiting meetings. Abraham, 
at this time, was suffering much from pain in the 
head, and was fearful of being thereby incapaci- 
tated for service. Henry Gurney writes from 
Norwich, Seventh mo. 9th, 1757: “ Our worthy 
Friends, C. Payton and 8. Hume, are still here, 
with A. Farrington and John Bradford. Their 
company has been much to the satisfaction of 
Friends in general, and very greatly to mine, who 
have the pleasure of entertaining them. * * * 
A. F. and his companion leave us this afternoon. 
The poor old man is sadly afflicted with pain in 
his head, and at times seems very low in his mind, 
lest he should thereby be rendered incapable of 
service. I accompanied him to two meetings this 
week, in both of which he bore powerful testimo- 
nies to the Truth; I am persuaded to the edifica- 
tion of most present, in a manner much suited to 
their circumstances, and will not soon be forgotten. 
There is great need in this country of such skilful 
and laborious workmen. ‘Though there appears 
some greenness and life, the enemy is scattering his 
tares, and in many, yea, abundantly too many, the 
seed is choked, and in danger of being de- 
stroyed.” 

On leaving Norwich, Abraham proceeded in his 
visit northward into Yorkshire, and attended the 
Quarterly Meeting there, in the Ninth month. He 
then visited the Dales, and in those northern parts, 
had very large and acceptable service. 

(To be continued.) 








For “ The Friend.’’ 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 356.) 

After spending three or four days in London, 
Abraham Farrington commenced a letter to his 
dear Friend, John Churchman. 


“London, 28th of Fifth month, 1757. 

“My Dear Friend,—This informs thee that I 
am here, in five days from Warrington, after a long 
and tedious journey in the north, through the six 
northern counties; that is, Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, Northumberland, Bishopric, 
[Durham,] and Cheshire. I had ahigh and hum- 
bling time, like the country. I am now at an- 
other eminent high place,—what will be found 
here, I know not yet. I have received three let- 
ters from thee, and one from my dear child ;* all 
very acceptable and comfortable, at a time when I 
stood in need. Thy information of my poor daugh- 
ter’s being with thee, and that she is mending, 
with thy hope she will get quite well, humbles my 
heart while I am writing, with thankfulness to the 
God of all our mercies, who makes the hearts of 
his people, like Lydia’s, to do good and to com- 
municate. Indeed it must be so, and cannot be 
otherwise, with those who receive Him, in whom 
all fulness dwells. 

“T am interrupted, company coming in. 

“Sixth month 6th. I have now, by candle-light, 
resumed my pen after a laborious week. When 
Samuel Fothergill returned [to Lancashire] from 
London, the first time after his arrival [from 
America], I asked bim how he fared? His answer 
was, ‘ Not a dog did move his tongue, nor a friend 
opposed.’ I have now been nearly two weeks in 
this city, and seven or eight months in the nation, 
and have not heard a word in opposition to what 
we did, respecting the epistle.t The treaty we 
had with the Indians, I believe, has opened the 
eyes of thousands, and stopped the mouths of as 
many. 

“ Respecting the state of Friends here, though 
they keep off from visiting families, women’s meet- 
ings, elders, &c., yet, in the words of a great man, 
the power of God is over all. Truth gains ground. 
Here is a visitation to the needy. The high are 
humbled; and the Lord’s holy name is praised. 
The gospel is preached, and the affairs of the church 
are carried on in condescension and good har- 
mony. We had a glorious meeting at parting, and 
in great unity we separated one from another at 
the close of the Yearly Meeting. ‘There is a ten- 
der young people in this city. But I am strait- 
ened for time, the vessel being near gaing off. 





The Giant Farmer of the West—Jacob Straun, 
of this State, says the Rockford, Ill., Republican, 
has earned for himself the reputation of the giant 
farmer of the west. Twenty-seven years ago he 
came to this state poor. His operations were small 
at first, but continued to increase each year until 
he had reduced over 30,000 acres of land toa state 
of cultivation. He has one farm of 7,800 acres, 
and another of 10,000. He has usually em- 
ployed from 200 to 300 men, and a large number 
of horses. Every year, until quite recently, he has 
stalled from 5000 to 6000 head of cattle, and kept 
other live stock in proportionate numbers. 

In these twenty-seven years he has made a for- 
tune of a million of dollars, and he is still hale and 
vigourous to enjoy it. He has one cornfield in Mor- 





* His daughter, who being much indisposed, had 
been taken to his house by John Churchman, to be 
cared for, in the absence of her father. 

+ “An Epistle of tender love and caution to Friends 
in Pennsylvania,” issued by a committee of the Yearly 
Meeting in 1755. The assembly of the Province had 
agreed to contribute for the use of the king, in the war 
then impending, a sum of money. This was to be raised 
by a tax on the inhabitants. The committee thought 
that a consistent Friend could not pay the tax, when the 
warlike purposes for which it was to be collected, were 
so patent, upon the face of it. Many Friends in Eng- 
land paid taxes raised expressly for war purposes, with- 
out hesitation, and much blame was thrown on Friends 
in Pennsylvania, by some. The epistle may be found at 
Jarge in John Churchman’s journal. Samuel Fothergill 
approved the epistle, and promoted its being issued. 


some of his real estate into cash. He is a mom- 


of a certain end.” 




















gan county, nearly six miles long, but has been 
latterly curtailing his business, and converting 


For “ The Friend.” 
WITH JESUS. 


Ob, Christian! walk the narrow way, let all thy actions 


prove, 
Thou art a follower of Christ, and living in his love, 


Happy those who, |Then wilt thou be no stumbing block, before the weak 


to lay, 

No erring guide to turn their feet from out the narrow 
way. 

Let every word and action show, so passers-by may see, 

That thou hast been with Jesus Christ, and he remaing 
with thee. 

If coarsest raiment but an hour with incense pure has 
lain, 

Long will the sweetness it receives, each fibre-thread 
retain. 

Whilst wheresoe’er the wearer goes, in cottage or in hall, 

The raiment gives a pleasant smell to cheer and com- 


fort all. 

Thus he in whom the Saviour dwells, will to the world 
bestow, . 

Some of the love and tenderness which doth from Jesus 
flow. 

Oh! He is holy incense rare!—the rose of sweetest 
smell ! 

All heavenly fragrance and pure sweets, do ever in him 


dwell! 

And those within whose grace-purged hearts, he rules 
as Priest and King, 

Must ever from his ceaseless fount, rich sweetness round 


them fling. 

There is a harmony of voice* in those whom Jesus 
owns, 

A sweetness in their words of love,—a kindness in their 
tones,— 


Which makes e’en words of censure soft—which turns 
e’en wrath aside, 

And often brings to tenderness, the hardened heart of 
pride. 

Oh! ne’er reprove an erring one, until you feel that He, 

Who died for sinners, and who rose, their Advocate 


to be, 

Has with the sweetness of pure Love, your very hearts 
imbued, 

Whilst with persuasive tenderness, ye labour for their 
good ; 

As airs that breathe from spicy groves, refreshing as 
they go, 

The odour of the Saviour’s love in streams of fragrance 
flow ; 

And evermore His lowly ones, in whom he deigns to 
dwell 

Will on their earthly pilgrimage give forth a pleasant 
smell. 





N, 
* John Woolman. 


———_re——_—_ 


TO A PHYSICIAN, 


Oh! watched for, longed for, through the heavy hours 
Of pain and weakness. What a gift is thine! 
What a proud science, godlike and benign! 

To pour on withering life sweet Mercy’s showers, 

And on the drooping mind’s exhausted powers 
Like a revivifying sunbeam shine— 

For thy next smile what sleepless eyelids pine! 
What sinking hearts, to which the summer flowers 
Can breathe no joy! How many a day 
I heard thy footsteps come and die away, 

And clung unto that sound, as if the Earth, 

With all its tones of melody and mirth, 

To me had nought of interest—nothing worth 
The brief bright moments of thy kindly stay! . 


Selected. 


———_ +2» 


Selected. 
EXTRACT. 

There are briers besetfing every path 

That call for patient care ; 
There is a crook in every lot, 

And a need for earnest prayer ; 
But a lowly heart that leans on God, 

Is happy everywhere. 





The Sea at Great Depths.—Popular ideas with 
regard to sinking of bodies in the sea, have hereto- 
fore been vague ; for the reason, perhaps, that the 


ment of what patience, perseverance, industry and |laws which govern this descent, and which are de- 
continuous exertion in one direction will do for alyiyed from the well-known law of fluids, have 
man who has determined upon the accomplishment | never been fully defined in their application to the 


depth of the ocean. Some imagine that ships which 
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THE FRIEND. 


founder at sea, sink to a certain depth, and there/straight. But mine did not so much, and there-| whose writings have not been the fruit of the Holy 
float about until broken to pieces, or thrown upon}fore was much short of the baptism of Christ, in| Spirit, taught in the school, and under the regene- 
some bank beneath the sea; and, indeed, a recent| which the fire was to be found, that would burn|rating power and cross of Christ? Have not the 
writer in England has published a book sustain-|up what was offensive to God, and then fill me with} works and sentiments of such teachers and writers 
ing this absurd notion. Others, again, believe|his Spirit, which takes delight in nothing that is}among us, been received and defended by those 
that the buoyant force of the water at a great|corrupt. This baptism I saw was wanting, and/who are like themselves, not living daily in the 
depth is enormous, and due to the whole pressure| therefore a dissatisfaction began to grow up in me,|simplicity and the lowliness of little children, pro- 
of the column of water above, and that all bodies} both of myself and of my way. duced by the renovating power of the Saviour, 
which are lighter than water at the surface, will,| ‘‘ About those days many exercised themselves| through whom only they can be made partakers of 
if sunk to the bottom and detached from the sin-|in discoursing of a people called Quakers, but|the divine life, which flows from God through 
ker, shoot upwards with great velocity ; or in other|though I hearkened diligently, I could hear no| Christ into every true member of his mystical body? 
words, that the density of the water increases di-| good report of them, but wicked lies were cast upon| Do not many, by their life and conversation, prove 
rectly with the depth. These views are erroneous.|them; only this I took notice of, that they suffered | that they are not living, practical believers, in the 
It is true that the pressure increases with the|cruel mockings, and endured grievous sufferings] indispensable necessity of the immediate guidance 
depth, to the amount of fifteen pounds upon every| patiently. I did expect when the way of God was/and restraint of the Spirit of Truth, and the qua- 
square inch, for every thirty-four feet in depth ; but| made manifest it would be persecuted, yet I thought) lification which it can alone furnish for every good 
the density is not thereby sensibly increased, owing|that should not deter me from owning it, and walk-| word and work? We have all need of close self- 
to the incompressibility of the water ; so that neither] ing in it, if once I knew it. But as I heard they| examination on this essential point, whether we are 
the buoyant force nor the resistance to the motion| held perfection in this life, a thing the old wisdom| followers of the Spirit of Christ, without which we 
of any body, are sensibly increased from the sur-|of the serpent could not join with, I reasoned|cannot be branches of the true Vine. 
face to the bottom. At the depth of three thous-| against it in the fallen wisdom, in which many are (To be continued.) 
and fathoms, for instance, the pressure upon a fighting for sin, which is the devil’s host, the host ee 
square inch is nearly eight thousand pounds, but|of Magog fighting against the Lamb, and his in- Harpers’ Publishing Establishment. 
the column of eighteen thousand feet of water is|nocent life; saying in their hearts, rule thou in| In my last I gave some account of Messrs. Har- 
only shortened about sixty feet; the density is thus| heaven if thou wilt, for on earth thou shalt not|per Brothers’ establishment in New York before 
butslightly increased, butthe effect of this enormous| have one soul to bear rule over. I can but pity|the fire of December 10th, 1853, by which that 
pressure upon condensible bodies, as air, wood, Xc.,|thousands who are fighting the devil's quarrels in| great establishment was entirely destroyed, and 
is to condense them into a smaller bulk, by which|this matter, but having faithfully laboured with| promised in my next some account of it in its pre- 
they may be rendered heavier than water, and|them in my generation, I leave them, who will in|sent improved condition. The buildings of this 
will sink of their own weight. A piece of wood can-| nowise receive that which is perfect in this life, to|establishment are situated on Cliff street and 
not float at the bottom ofthe sea, but a very slight|receive the wages of imperfection in the life to| Franklin Square. It covers about half an acre of 
extraneous force will bring it to the surtace.—|come. A messenger of this truth I had not seen,| ground, consisting principally of two blocks of 
Siliman’s Journal. but longed to see one. At last the Lord sent his| buildings, one fronting on Cliff street, and the 
——_++—_ faithful servant and messenger of his everlasting|other on Franklin Square. The buildings are 
gospel, James Parnel, to our town of Colchester,| built of stone, brick, and iron, and are perfectly 
about the Fourth month, 1655, and in the twenty-| fire- proof. 
seventh year of my age, who came in the name| In passing through the buildings, one is nearly 
and power of the Most High God, in which he|lost in the different rooms and departments, all 
turned many to righteousness, both there and in| arranged with special reference to conducting with 
other countries before. the greatest possible ease the immense business of 
“When I saw this man, being but a youth, and/the establishment. The books are manufactured 
~eerk knew not the spirit that was in him, I thought to|in the building on Cliff street. In examining this 
manifest his power, and bring him out of his de-| withstand him, and began to seek discourse with| building, in which there are seven floors, we natu- 
plorable condition. He had a dread that deterred| him; but I quickly came to feel [that] the spirit| rally commence with the lower floor, where may be 
him from running into wickedness, as some of his} of sound judgment was in him; and the witness of}seen the engine and machinery which supply 
companions did. When he came to see the un-|(God arose in me, and testified to his judgment, and} moving power for all the operations of the estab- 
merited goodness of God in thus restraining him| signified I must own it, it being just and true. On| lishment. The next story above is the great press- 
by his invisible power, his heart was broken, and|the same hour I testified, that all our rods of pro-|room. Here may be seen about thirty-five presses, 
he praised the Lord for his merey, who kept him| fession would be devoured by his rod, alluding to| weighing about five tons each, in full operation. 
when he knew him not. In the midst of mirth,| that of Moses and the magicians of Egypt, which|Qne can hardly conceive the vast number of 
the hand of the Lord would lie heavy upon him,| shall certainly come to pass. That day I went to| printed sheets thrown off from these presses. 
aud his righteous judgment would put a stop to his|a meeting, and heard him declare the everlasting| These sheets are taken directly to the room above. 
evil course, and bring him to lament in secret over gospel, in the mame and authority of the Lord,|which is called the drying and pressing-room ; 
himself. Inquiring of some accounted experienced | which I could not, with all my wisdom and know-|here they are dried, and afterward pressed in hy- 
christians, how peace and assurance might be at- ledge, withstand, but was constrained to confess} draulic presses. Thus the sheets are prepared for 
tained, they recommended obedience to the ordi-|unto the truth. Here at the very first of my con-| the folding-room, which is the next-story above. 
hances as they termed them, and being willing to| vincement did the enemy of my soul make trial to| Here the sheets are folded and prepared to be 
do anything that would give power, he submitted|slay me, after this manner. Seeing my wisdom|stitched and sewed. Next in the ascent is the 
to water baptism. He says, “ My will wrought|and reason were overeome by the truth, I could| finishing-room, where the manufacture of the books 
strongly to keep down the airy part and sinful na-|not therewith withstand it; therefore 1 received|is completed. The number of presses in this room, 
ture, and for a season I strove to maintain myself|the truth, and beld it in the same part with which| required for the finishing operations, is about 
to be in a better state than before, though the vir-| I [had] withstood it; and [then] defended it with| thirty. Then we come to the great composing- 
tue that would wash and sanctify me, I did not|the same wisdom by which I had resisted it, and| room of the establishment, where the types are set, 
feel. The reasons that kept me, were not the opera-| so was yet a stranger to the cross that was to crucify| and the electrotyping operations are performed. 
tion of the pure love of Giod in my heart, and his|me, and was at liberty in the discoursive spirit, to} The building which fronts on Frauklin Square, 
grace prevailing in me, to teach me, but rather an|lay out my wits and parts for the trath.” is five stories high, with a cellar and sub-cellar 
eye to the reputation of my religion, and that I} By the exercise of their intellectual faculties im-| below, making seven stories in all. We have not 
might not seem to have run and acted all in vain.| proved by learning, persons can set forth princi-| space to notice this building minutely ; but suffice 
“These reasons held but for a season, before the] ples which they have adopted in the natural man,|it to say, it is used for storing materials of various 
temptation grew too strong for my will, and the|while they may be at enmity with the humbling| kinds for the manufacture of books, for storing the 
devil entered his own grounds, and led me captive] power of the cross of Christ. Have not hundreds] books when manufactured, for packing and send- 
mto sin,—drew me into vain company, vain sports}in our own religious Society grown up with a mere| ing them off; and here is the counting-room, which 
and delights again. Then I saw that I wanted|nominal profession of religion, yet not prac-| will attract the particular attention of all who visit 
what I had wanted before —had grasped but at a/tical believers in the immediate illumination and|the establishment. Here are the desks and seats 
shadow,—and that my baptism was short of John’s, | discoveries of the Holy Spirit in the heart? Arc|of the proprietors of the establishment, with sofas 
who baptized with a baptism of repentance, and| not the difficulties and the degeneracies of the Soci-|and chairs along the sides of the inclosure for 
prepared the way of the Lord, and made his path} ety, attributable in part to the influence of persons, | visitors, or persons having business with the pro- 



















































































For “The Friend.” 
Stephen Crisp. 
(Continued from page 332.) 

For want of a thorough settlement in the know- 
ledge of true religion, he began to lose his tender- 
ness of conscience, and to become captivated with 
mirth and evil company. He was nevertheless 
impressed with a belief, that God would one day 
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against him; if hard work and constant pinching 
will hardly get food and clothing for the children, 
you see the fact in the untidy house; the poor mis- 
tress of it has no heart for that constant effort) 
which is needed in the cottage to keep things right ; 
she has no heart for the constant stitching which 
js needful to keep the poor little children’s clothes 
on their backs. Many a time it has made my 
heart sore to see, in the relaxation of wouted tidi- 
ness, the first indication that things are going amiss, 
that hope is dying, that the poor struggling pair 
are feeling that their heads are getting under wa- 
ter at last. Ah, there is a sad significance in the 
hearth no longer so cleanly swept, in the handle 
wanting from the chest of drawers, in little Jamie’s 
torn jacket, which a few stitches would mend, but 
which I remember torn for these ten days past !— 
Frazer. 
ocrecanetiflipannitne 
For “The Friend.” 

The movements of plants, as contrasted with 
those of animals, is an interesting subject for 
thought, and constitutes a well-marked distinction 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Ani- 
mals possess a nervous system, which is the organ 
of sensation and voluntary motion, but all our 
microscopical research has never yet discovered 
such a system in plants. Hence all the movements 
of animals must proceed from nervous, but those 
of plants from physical stimuli. 

It is quite noticeable that in a majority of cases 
the movements of plants are clearly attributable 
to some external cause. Not only wind but light 
produces motion in them—it is well known that 
the branches of plants cultivated in pots and placed 
in windows for ornament, all tend to the light, be- 
coming one-sided in their growth; and the same 
phenomena may be observed, only on a grander 
scale, in trees which grow on the margin of woods. 
So also light affects the movements of the ordinary 
green leaves of plants. ‘This is apparent, in such 
as belong to the natura! order Leguminose or the 
Pea tribe. Thus the leaves of the American 
Senna, and of the Honey Locust, droop at sunset, 
and continue in that state through the night; but 
with the approach of day, and the rising of the 
morning sua, they gradually elevate themselves, 
and again take their original horizontal position. 

But when the leaves are crowded together into 
those beautiful terminal rosettes called flowers, and 
metamorphosed into reproductive organs, the ac- 
tion of light upon them becomes still more appa- 
rent—many flowers close at night, and open in the 
morning. This wascalled by Linnzeus the somnus 
plantzrum, or sleep of plants. Some flowers evi- 
dently require a far greater amount of light than 
others, before they will open. The hours of the 
day are to a certain extent indicated by the open- 
ing and closing of certain flowers, so that Linneeus 
was enabled to construct what he fancifully termed 
a“horologium flora,” or floral clock—thus the 
common Morning-Glory opens at dawn; the Star 
of Bethlehem, alittle atter ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing; and the Goat’s Beard is sometimes called 
Go-to-bed-at-noon from its habit of closing its 
florets at mid-day. Also, the Four O'Clock is so 
called, because it opeus about that time in the af- 
ternoon. The Evening Primrose opens its flowers 
at sunset; the Thorn Apple about the same time ; 
and the Victoria Regia, the queen of the water- 
lilies, expands for the first time about six o'clock 
in the evening, and closes in a few hours; it then 
Opens again at six the next morning, remains so 
till the afternoon when it closes and sinks below 
the water. 

The phenomena of the opening and closing of 
flowers is not a momentary movement, but a slow 
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and continuous process, which is continually vary-|leaf mechanism of the Fly Trap, yet a portion of 
ing in intensity during the different hours of thejeach joint of the stem is glutinous, and to this 
day. ‘The complete expansion seldom exceeds an| matter small flies adhere. 
hour in duration—most frequently not solong;| ‘The twining of the stems of weak plants around 
the petals then begin to close, at first slowly, but|the more vigourous herbage in their vicinity, and 
afterwards more rapidly, as they become more|the spiral coiling of the tendrils of vines about the 
folded together; and in this closed condition the | object to which they attach themselves, are probably 
flower continues until the time of opening again |ouly feebler manifestations of the same principle as 
returns. that which governs the movements of the leaves of 
But there are other movements which are not so|the mimosa. If the young uncoiled tendril of a 
easily explained: for instance, those made by the|vine is irritated below the hook with which it ter- 
reproductive organs—the stamens and pistils of|minates, it will speedily curve round the irritating 
some flowering plants at the time of fecundation|body, and the movement of this body by the wind 
is plainly to effect a transfer of the pollen or fe-| will produce irritability in the tendril, and cause it 


cundating matter, from the anther to the stigma|to form that regular spiral attachment with which 
of the pistil. In the Barberry, the filaments are| we are all so familiar. 


very irritable, and when touched with a pin or by 
the antennze of an insect in search of honey with 
which the flowers abound, will move suddenly to-| Some extracts from the writing of Isaac Pening- 
wards the pistil. In the Sheep Laurel, the elastic |ton containing some remarks, which in the present 
filaments of the stamens are bound down by the|day may prove a salutary watchword. 
anthers which are held in little sacs or pouches in| “‘ Let all strive to excel in tenderness, and in 
the corolla, until the pollen is ripe, when the sta-|long-suffering, and to be kept out of hard and evil 
mens fly up and eject the pollen on the stigma of|thoughts one of another, and from harsh interpre- 
the pistil. In the Grass of Parnassus and in Rue, |tations concerning anything relating one to another. 
the stamens move forward in succession towards|Uh! this is unworthy to be found in an Israelite 
the pistils. Now although the object of the above|towards an Egyptian; but exceedingly shameful 
movements is plainly to produce fertilization, yet |and inexcusable in one brother towards another. 
there are other movements of which we are at| “ How many weaknesses doth the Lord pass by 
present ignorant as to the reason. in us, how ready is He to interpret all things well 
The leaves of the Sensitive Plant rapidly fold|concerning His disciples, that may bear a good 
together and droop when touched, assuming the |interpretation! when they had been all scattered 
same position suddenly, as that which they take|from Him upon His death, He did not afterwards 
gradually when unmolested, on the approach of|upbraid them, but sweetly gathered them again. 
evening. Even the shaking of the ground caused| ‘‘ Oh, dear Friends, have we received the same 
by a cart, or the tramp of a horse will cause it to|life of sweetness, let us bring forth the same sweet 
fold its leaves. ‘The same irritability of foliage is|fruits, being ready to excuse, and be ready to re- 
seen in the Sensitive Briar, mostly found in Vir-|ceive that which may tend to the excuse of another 
ginia. This plant is a perennial herb, with a pro-|in any doubtful case, and where there is any evil 
cumbent stem, prickly petioles, bearing on axillary | manifest, wait, oh, wait to overcome it with good. 
peduncles round heads of small rose-coloured| ‘“ Oh, let us not spend the strength of our spirits 
flowers, with twice pinnate sensitive leaves, whose |in crying out one of another, because of evil, but 
small leaflets promptly fold together when touched | watch and wait when the mercy and healing vir- 
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by the hand of the traveller. 

Still more remarkable are the movements made 
by the trifoliate leaves of the Telegraph Plant. 
The large termiual leaflet of this plant forms a 
direct and continuous line with the petiole wheu 
exposed to the bright light of the sun, but 1s mani- 
festly depressed if placed in the shade for a few 
minutes. Its position varies with the increase or 
decrease of light during the day, and it forms in 
this respect a natural Photometer of great deli- 
cacy and power. ‘the two lateral leaflets are 
much smaller than the terminal ones, and are not 
at all affected in their movements by the light. 
They move continuously day and night by a suc- 
cession of little jerks, in a manner very well com- 
pared to the movements of the old Semaphore 
Telegraph, and in such a way that the midribs 
and petioles of both leaflets always form a con- 
tinuous line. 

The Venus’ Fly-Trap also exhibits movements 





tue may arise.”—Jsaac Peningion, 
piesa 

The Elder Bush a Preventive of Insects —lIt is 
not known to many persons that the common elder 
bush of our country is a great safeguard against 
the devastations of insects. If any oue will notice, 
it will be found that worms or insects never touch 
the elder. ‘This fact was the initial point of expe- 
riments of an Englishman, in 1694, and he com- 
wunicated the results of his experiments to a Lon- 
don magazine. Accident exhumed his old work, 
and a Kentucky correspondent last year commu- 
nicated to the Dollar Newspaper a copy of the 
practical results as asserted by the English experi- 
menter: that the leaves of the elder scattered over 
cabbage, cucumbers, squashes and other plants 
subject to the ravages of insects, effectually shields 
them. The plum and other fruits subject to the 
ravages of insects, may be saved by placing on the 
branches, and through the tree, bunches of elder 


which are very interesting. This plant like those |leaves.— Herkimer Journal. 
of the Sundew family, has ciliated leaves, with 
irritable hairs on the surface of the lamina or di-| Gas-Burners—There are some important facts 
lated portion of the leaf. An insect alighting on|to be considered in the selection and use of gas- 
this surface immediately causes the two sides of|burners, In regard to what is known as the fish- 
the leaf to fold together on the midrib, and the/tail burner, the rapid flow of gas must be checked, 
stiff bristles with which they are fringed, interlace|so that it will pass from the burner at a slow pres- 
like the fingers of the hands when clasped. In|sure—from 3-10 to 6-10 being a good pressure for 
this manner insects are captured and held until|these burners. When the gas passes with greater 
they are dead; when the irritation caused by their| velocity, a portion of the carbon, the moment it 
struggles ceases, and the leaf again expands ready|comes in contact with the atmosphere, is con- 
for another fly. sumed; under a high pressure, the heat and in- 
‘the Catch Fly is also worthy of a passing no-|tensity of the light is increased, but the quantity, 
tice. It is true that it does not possess the striking|or illuminating power of the light is diminished ; 
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the velocity may be increased until the whole flame 
becomes blue, then all the carbon is instantly con- 
sumed as it ignites. The same effect is produced 
by allowing a stream of gas to pass through wire- 
gauze, which allows the air to mingle with it before 
it ignites; the result is intense heat, with little or 
no light. The same effect will be seen produced 
by air in the gas-fittings. But when gas is burned 
under a low pressure, less surface is exposed to the 
air, and a greater number of the particles of car- 
bon are rendered luminous before being consumed. 
By increasing the supply of air, much of the car- 
bon is consumed at once, without taking a solid 
form in the flame; more heat is then produced, 
and those particles which are solid in the flame 
are more intensely heated; quantity of light is 
then sacrificed to intensity. The bat’s wing burner 
does not give so much light, in proportion to the 
consumption of gas, as the fish-tail, but as it is 
adapted to a high pressure, in some situations it is 
better. The best pressure for this kind of burner, 
is from 10-10 to 15-10. The light may be in- 
creased from twenty-five to thirty per cent., by 
placing a hood, precisely like the burner in form, 
with a slit wider than the slit in the burner, over 
it. This increased quantity of light is produced 
by diminishing the velocity of the gas before it 
ignites. All burners afford the maximum quantity 


of light, when adjusted just at the point where, if 
the velocity of the gas were checked any more, the 
light would smoke.—Late Paper. 


Manufacture of Flint Glass—The name of flint 
glass is derived from the circumstance that the 
silica used in its manufacture, and which was for- 
merly derived from pulverized flints, is a mixture 
of silicate of potash and silicate of the oxyd of lead. 
It fuses at a lower temperature than the ordinary 
varieties of glass, has a beautiful transparency, and 
a comparative softness, which enables it to be cut 
and polished with ease. Glass which contains lead, 
possesses the property of refracting light in a re- 
markable manner, and is consequently employed 
for the construction of lenses for optical instruments, 
upon glass prisms, chandelier drops, etc.; it is, also, 
the basis of the artificial gems known as paste, 
which are colored by metallic oxyds. ‘The silica 
used for the manufacture of fine glass, is generally 
in the form of pure white sand, and entirely free 
from oxyd of iron. Such sand, however, is by no 
means common, the finest in the world being at 
present found among the Green mountains of west- 
ern Massachusetts, from which localities large quan- 
tities are annually exported to Europe. The silica 
of the famous Bohemian glass is obtained by pul- 
verizing masses of pure white quartz. The alkali 
used is a refined carbonate of potash of soda. 
These two ingredients, with a proper proportion of 
air-slacked lime, or oxyd of lead, are thoroughly 
mixed, and fused in large crucibles of refractory 
fire-clay, in a circular reverberatory furnace. The 
furnace is usually in the form of a truncated cone, 
sixty or eighty feet high, and forty or fifty feet in 
diameter at the base. The furnace is at the centre 
of the cone, and the glass pots, to the number of 
four or ten, are arranged around the circumference, 
and opposite to openings in the walls of the fur- 
nace. ‘The fire of a glass furnace is never allowed 
to slacken, and the melting-pots remain perma- 
nently in their situation for several months, being 
charged from the exterior. A heat of about forty- 
eight hours is requisite to convert the crude ma- 
terials into a liquid, homogeneous mass.—Lave 
Paper. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from England to the 7th inst. 

The latest intelligence trom the seat of war states, that 
no further battles had occurred. The head-quarters of 
the French army were only four leagues from Peschiera, 
which place was under a vigourous siege by the Sardi- 
nians. A division of the French army occupied Villa 
Franca, and was very near the advanced post of the 
Austrians. It is stated, that the French will advance 
upon Verona, while the Sardinians will continue the 
siege of Peschiera, which is one of the strongly fortified 
positions of the Austrians. 

The Emperor of Austria did not return to Vienna after 
the battle of Solferino, but remained with the army in 
Lombardy. The French Emperor having seut back the 
wounded Austrian officers without exchange, the Em- 
peror of Austria had promised in like manner to surren- 
der the wounded oflicers taken from the allies. Ar- 
rangements were also being made for an exchange of 
other prisoners. 

The French official account of the battle on the 24th 
ult., states that the whole disposable force of the Aus- 
trians in Italy, numbering from 250,000 to 270 000 men, 
were present. There is no clear statement of the loss 
sustained by the defeated army. The allies admit a loss 
on their side of 18,245 men, killed, wounded or missing. 
That of the Austrians is estimated at from 20,000 to 25,000. 

Great Britain—The new English Ministry has an- 
nounced that it will be governed by a strict neutrality. 
Richard Cobden has declined the proffered seat in the 
Ministry. It is rumored that he will be offered the Go- 
vernorship of Canada. The Liverpool cotton market 
was without material change. Breadstuffs of all kinds 
continued declining. The Manchester advices were fa- 
vourable. Consols, 93} a 934. 

France.—Large reinforcements for the army in Italy 
were leaving France. The Paris Moniteur of the 4th 
inst. publishes a circular from the Minister of Public In- 
struction to the rectors of academies, enjoining them to 
have all the bulletins of the army of Italy read to the 
pupils, and to have them posted up in the schools. 

Prussia.—It is said the government has given assu- 
rances that the recent measures with respect to the mi- 
litary forces, are not taken with a view to hostilities, 
and that the advance of a German army to the Rhine is 
not intended as a menace, and it should not be a cause 
of disquietude to France. This step, it is said, was 
taken tu calm the effervescence in certain of the German 
States, 

Sourn America.—The revolutionary movements by 
which Chili has been for some time past agitated, and 
which bave had a very unfavourable effect upon its 
prosperity, have, at length, been completely put down. 

The long threatened war to compel the State of Buenos 
Ayres to resume its place as a member of the Argentine 
confederation, is still impending. At the latest dates it 
appeared probable that Urquiza, the President of the 
Argentine Republic, would soon commence hostilities. 

The war between Peru and Ecuador, and the block- 
ade by the Peruvian fleet, are still kept up. Internal 
dissensions aud insurrections at the same time prevailed 
in both these wretched countries. 

The Republic of New Granada is again quiet, the re- 
volation lately attempted in the State of Santander hav- 
ing been suppressed. A recent official statement makes 
the total population of the Republic 2,243,847. 

Venezuela, at the last accounts, had made no progress 
in suppressing the insurrections, with which both the 
eastern and western extremities of that republic were 
afflicted. 

Mexico.—President Juarez has issued a decree, con- 
fiscating the church secular property, and declaring that 
it belongs to the nation. He has also issued a manifesto 
prohibiting the clergy from holding office, throwing them 
on the voluntary support of the people, and abolishing 
internal taxation. He has sent his Minister of Finance 
to the United States, to negotiate a loan on the security 
of the church property. 

A treaty was about being negotiated between the 
Juarez government and Lane, the U. S. Minister, now 
at Vera Cruz. 

President Miramon, who holds undisturbed possession 
of the capital, was about issuing a forced paper currency, 
amounting to $18,000,000, and to exact a forced loan 
from all natives in sums, ranging from $9 to $500 each. 
Unitep States.— New York.—Mortality last week, 
7; an increase of 140 compared with that of the pre- 
vious week. The increase is attributed to the great heat 
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of a part of the week. There were 112 deaths from 
cholera infantum. The exports of gold continue large, 
The aggregate, from First mo. lst to Seventh mo. 16th 
was $36,634,000. The imports of foreign merchandize, 
during the same period, were $138,067,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 265. Of cholera 
infantum, 46; consumption, 31; under one year, 112, 
The number of deaths in Philadelphia, for the first six 
months of the present year, was 4857, of which 2297 
were adults and 2560 were children; 2600 were males 
and 2257 females. There were, under one year of age, 
1323; and under five years, 2186. Of the whole num- 
ber, 773 died of consumption. 

San Francisco.—T he population of this city is now stated 
to be 78,000, of whom 38,890 are white males, over 21 
years of age, and 14,696 white females, over 18 years of 
age. The Chinese population of the city is 3150, and 
the coloured population 1605. 

The Pacific Coast.—By the Overland mail, San Fran- 
cisco dates to Sixth mo. 24th have been received. The 
harvest in California was progressing finely, and the 
yield promises to be more than enough for home use, 
Advices from Columbia state, that the Willamette river 
was very high, causing great destruction of property. 
In the Columbia river, the water was 45 feet above low 
water mark. Between the Cascades and Dalles, the 
whole country was submerged, and from the Cascades 
to Vancouver, there were not twenty acres above water. 
Mining operations at Frazer river were entirely sus- 
pended on account of the flood. Rich discoveries of 
gold have been made on the coast range of mountains, 
in Humboldt county, Oregon. 

The Grain Market.—The following were the quota. 
tions on the 18th inst. Mew York—White Southern 
wheat, $1.50 a $1.60; oats, 42 cts. a 44 cts. ; round yel- 
low corn, 92 cts.; superfine State flour, $4.75 a $5.10; 
Western extra, $5.50 a $6.00; St. Louis brands, $6.508 
Philadelphia—Red wheat, $1.40 a $1.45; prime 
white, $1.50; outs, 39 cts. a 40 cts.; Southern yellow 
corn, 864 cts. Da!'timore—Red wheat, $1.28 a $1.33; 
white, $1.30 a $1.50; yellow corn, 80 cts. a 84 cts; 
white, 82 cts. a 83 cts. 

Miscellaneous.—Earthquake at Erzeroum.—The Levant 
Herald publishes a letter from its Erzeroum correspon- 
dent, reporting the occurrence of a destructive earth- 
quake there on the 2d of Sixth month. One terrible 
shock lasting only about fifteen seconds, nearly destroy- 
ed the town. Of the 6000 houses of which Erzeroum 
consisted, 2000 have been totally destroyed, 1500 were 
seriously damaged, and nearly 1000 of the remainder 
more or less injured. By this terrible calamity, 380 per- 
sons were killed, 200 wounded, and about 60 were missing, 

Thunder Storms in England.—The late English papers 
speak of severe thunder storms as having occurred all 
over England. The people being unaccustomed to such 
electrical phenomena, were in many places terribly 
alarmed by the vivid flashes of lightning and the loud 
peals of thunder. 

Eruption of Vesuvius.—This volcano is now in active 
eruption, and a large stream of lava is flowing down its 
side. As viewed from Naples, it appears like a river of 
fire apparently arrested and attached to the side of 
Vesuvius. It is however actually flowing and laying 
waste the rich lands in its course, which were recently 
blooming with the promise of harvest. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admission—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Samuel Morris, 
William Hilles, Nathan Hilles. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M. D. 
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Diep, on the 8th inst., at the Emlen Institution, in 
Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., Marrua, wife of John D. 
Balderson, in the 58th year of her age. In the decease 
of this dear Friend, the Emlen Institution has been de- 
prived of a most efficient matron, and our religious So- 
ciety of a consistent and valuable member. 





